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Che Philanthropist. 


REFLECTIONS ON JURIDICAL INSTITUTIONS. 
—— 
_ FO THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—Having a little spare time upon my hands, and 
being desirous of paying my respects to my old friend Kai, 
who will, doubtless, ere this, have almost, if not altogether, 
forgotten me,—I beg, through him, to trouble you and 
your readers with a few of my cogitations. 

This being the season of the year when the Judges of 
the land are travelling about the country to administer 
relief to the oppressed, and award punishment to the op- 
pressor, I cannot help looking upon it with mingled feel- 
ings of gratitude and veneration, and considering it as a 
time of general retribution. It presents to my mind so 
just an epitome of the great and final day of trial and of 
judgment, that I think the contemplation of the matter 
may be turned to good account. 

What instances are now daily developed of the depravity 
of human nature, and the length of wickedness to which 
men will go, whose minds and dispositions have in early 
days been neglected, and suffered to follow their own na- 
tural bent and inclination, unchecked by religion, unte- 
fined by education! Such characters as these are fre- 
quently thrown upon society; and if it were not for the 
periodical investigation of crime, and correction of vice, 
which takes place throughout the kingdom, the better por- 
tion of mankind would be left a prey to the designing vil- 
lain, and their property become the spoil of the lawless pro- 
fligate. Justice and equity, however, sit enthroned amongst 
us; and in viewing the grand and imposing spectacle of a 
Court of Judicature, we behold an ordinance established 
‘* for the punishment of evil doers, and for the praise of 
them that do well.” Living under the protection of such 
safeguards, we feel a confidence and sccurity which greatly 
administers to our comfort and prosperity. We know, in- 
deed, that we are liable to the attacks of the murderer and 
the pilfering of the dishonest ; but we are also at the same 
time aware that these crimes are infinitely diminished by 
the reflection, that they can seldom be perpetrated with 
impunity. An offence committed against the life, limb, 
or property of an individual, is an offence committed against 
the vast body of society, and becomes amenable to the tri- 
bunal of the country. If, therefore, by individual neglect, 
or individual depravity, men are suffered to grow up in the 
disregard of all relative duties, the law of necessity must 
become their schoolmaster, and watch, with Argus eye, 
their several schemes and movements. If parental care 
and vigilance have failed of their intended effect; or if a 
determination ‘to gratify every vicious propensity, at the 
hazard of breaking down the barrier of virtue, and levelling 
the fence which distinguishes right from wrong, has taken 
uncontrolled possession of the libertine’s heart, a power 
must interpose equal to the mighty task of blunting the 
edge of so dangerous a weapon, and rendering harmless 
the designs of so hardened a villain. That power will best 
be found in the juridical establishments of the country, 
which at once strike at the root of the evil, and are calcu- 
lated to crush the most latent spark of crime. We ought, 

therefore, not less to consider it our duty, than feel it our 





highest privilege and satisfaction, to contemplate and hold 
forth to public admiration institutions of such power, 
probity, and wisdom: the more especially at a time like 
this, when we are all, either more or less, deriving the be- 
nefit of their operations. 

If I were to proceed to the minutiz of detail, the pro- 
ceedings of our various courts of justice might appear not 
altogether free from objection ; but it will answer my pre- 
sent purpose to take a general view of their transactions. 

Despatching, therefore, the consideration of those rules 
necessary to be adhered to, in bringing a cause to issue, 
we will look upon it, at once, as in that stage of advance- 
ment, and we shall there perceive the parties to meet upon 
the most equal terms. 

The claim or grievance is first fully stated and ex- 
plained, next denied or palliated, then analyzed and com- 
mented upon by an enlightened and impartial Judge, and 
finally canvassed over, fully discussed, and determined by 
men who cannot possibly have any other interest, or feel 
any other desire, than that of administering strict justice 
between man and man. 

So, likewise in the criminal courtg, with the addition of 
having, in most cases, the accuser and the accused face to 
face, and where falsehood or malice seldom, if ever, escape 
detection. 

Such being the case, have I been guilty of irreverence 
in the outset of these remarks, by assimilating this mode 
of trial, and this judgment, to those which we must indi- 
vidually undergo and experience on the final consumma- 
tion of all things ? W. 

Liverpool, : 





CLOSING UP SHOPS, &c. AT REASONABLE HOURS IN 
THE EVENING. 





All work and no play, 
Made the lad run away.—0Old Proverb. 





The grievance to which we are about to call the attention 
of our readers, is of so scrious a nature and so prevalent 
throughout the kingdom, that we feel assured that we shall 
perform an essential service to society, by contributing all 
in our power to enlist the public sympathy in the cause of 
that most numerous class of the youth of this country, 
destined to serve as shopmen to drapers, haberdashers, 
and others, who are in the habit of keeping open their 
shops many more hours in the day than necessity demands 
or humanity sanctions. 

Impressed with the great importance of this subject, as 
connected with the health, comfort, and intellectual im- 
provement of an interesting and most numerous portion of 
the British youth, we feel confident that we need offer no 
apology to the readers of the Kaleidoscope for appropriat- 
ing to its consideration a portion of this day’s publica- 
tion. It must be principally to the public sympathy that 
the youths in whose favour we make the appeal must look 
for an amelioration of their present condition; and we 
appeal to mothers and sisters, within the circle of our 
readers, to interest themselves in a question which so 
deeply concerns their sons and brothers, many of whom, 





under the present system, are doomed to a slavish and | 


pernicious confinement behind a counter fourteen or six- 
teen hours each day. ; 

In order to promote the object we have in view, we shall, 
in the first instance, transcribe a brief article upon the sub- 
ject from the Mercury; which we shall follow up by a 
copy of an interesting letter from a linen-draper of Man- 
chester, who is in a very extensive line of business, and 
who, twenty years ago, adopted the humane resolution of 
abridging the hours of attendance behind the counter; a 
change of system which he has found, by experience, to 
be productive of advantage to all the parties concerned. 
It is addressed to a young gentleman of this town, in reply 
to some very pertinent inquiries relative to certain objec- 
tions which have been urged against the introduction of 
the improved system, which it is confidently expected 
will, at no distant period, become general in Liverpool. 
Edit. Kal. 

-—— - 
(ALTERED FROM THE MERCURY.] 





We are much gratified to find that an important subject, 
to which we have frequently adverted, is likely soon to ex- 
cite general attention. We allude to that domestic slavery 
(for we shall give it no milder term) to which the youth, 
engaged as shopmen of drapers, haberdashers, and too 
many others, are subjected, and from which, their only 
hope of reprieve is in an appeal to their employers, and 
in the sympathy of the public, as we do not expect that 
any legislative act will be passed to limit the hours of at- 
tendance behind the counter. 

We understand that some tradesmen have come to tle 
resolution to close their shops at an earlier hour than 
heretofore, in order to afford their assistants more time 
for relaxation and mental improvement. If the shrewd 
Scotch have adopted this humane reform, we may conclude 
that they have not much apprehension that their interests 
will materially suffer from the measure, and their example 
ought not to be lost upon Englishmen. It is understood 
that the linen-drapers and silk-mercers of London are 
about to follow the excellent example of their northern 
neighbours; and we trust that the time is not far distant 
when the young men in Liverpool will participate in the 
advantages of an improved system. 

Meetings have already been held here on the subject, 
and we are informed that the majority of those master 
tradesmen who are, most likely to be affected by the 
change, are favourable to a measure recommended alike 
by policy and humanity. The great obstacle, we fear, 
will arise from want of dependance upon each other: 
tradesmen, after having adopted the resolution to shut up 
their shops at a certain hour, may, through the spirit of 
competition, or avarice, be tempted to depart from the com. 
pact. Weare of opinion, however, that if the conductors 
of the public press do their duty; by pointing out those 
who refuse to adopt the change, public sympathy will ac- 
complish the rest, and eventually bring about a perma- 
nent change, so loudly called for by humanity, and the 
best interests of society. 

Since we wrote the foregoing bricf remarks, we have 
learned that an appeal on this subject has been presentcd 
to'their employers by one hundred and sixty young men 





residing in Liverpool, in the capacity of assistant drapers, 
and that a mecting of the former was held on Wednesday 
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evening, to take into consideration the propriety or expe- 
diency of abridging the hours of business. As we consi- 
der this subject to be one of the deepest importance, we 
shall frequently resume it, unless our further interfer- 
ence should be fortunately rendered unnecessary, by the 
adoption of an amended system. We must not, how- 
ever, now conclude without laying before the public the 
opinion of a very competent witness respecting the moral 
good effects to be anticipated from acceding to the wishes 
of the young men whose cause we are now advocating. 
One of these youths lately addressed a letter to an eminent 
linen-draper in Manchester, whose interesting and most 
satisfactory answer is now before us. This gentleman’s 
father, it seers, about twenty years ago, in conjunction 
with aneighbour in the same line of business, came to the 
resolution, from which they have never since departed, of 
closing their shops (to the exclusion of customers) at eight 
o'clock each evening 3 and his whole letter bears testimony 
to the good consequences resulting from the measure. 
(Fs 
[The remainder of the comments of the Mercury is su- 
perseded by the letter, which we shall now lay before the 
public. ] _—_ 
m Manchester, August 15, 1825. 
Sir,—In possession of your letter of the 13th instant, 
1 do not hesitate, after having considered the nature of the 
request therein conveyed, to give to you my opinion upon 
those points on which you seek it. There cannot, I think, 
long exist a doubt in the mind of any man, who gives the 
subject its due consideration, of the advantages to be 
derived from closing his place of business at the time, or 
nearly so, you desire to’ see it done, when compared with 
those late hours to which I learn it now extends in your 
town. More than twenty ycars ago, my late father, in 
conjunction with a neighbour in the same pursuit of life, 
seeing the sad effects accruing to the health of the young 
men in their service from the protracted hours of business, 
determined upon altering a system of so injurious a na- 
ture; and at a meeting of the trade, called for that pur- 
pose, came to the resolution of closing their shops, to the 
exclusion of customers, at eight o'clock on each night of 
the week, (Saturday excepted, when another hour was 
given.) There were some, who, in the first instance, re- 
sisted the measure; but even these, in the course of a 
short period, were so convinced of the propriety and 
salutary effects of the new rule, that, before the expiration 
of a year, they were quite as willing to adopt the plan as 
those who had been its instigators. From that period to 
the present, an almost perfect unanimity has, on this 
point, existed amongst those residing in that district of 
the town where the principal retail trade is carried on. 
Now and then, a stranger coming amongst us has at- 
tempted the infringement of the rule; but it has in no 
instance in my experience met with success. Having 
thus stated the adoption of the rule, I will now, so far as 
experience shall direct me, explain its effects. First, as 
regards those on whose behalf it arose. There cannot 
exist a doubt but that we have had fewer instances of im- 
paired health in our establishments since the adoption of 
our present plans: such I am convinced is the case from 
what I now see, when compared with the accounts of past 
times ; and it is natural to infer, that young men, in pos- 
session of health and strength, are enabled to perform 
their duties with greater comfort to themselves, and with 
higher advantages to their employers, than when enfeebled 
by extreme exertion, arising from protracted hours of 
business. I shall also regard it in another point of view. 
If you have ewr had an opportunity of forming a com- 
parison between the manner in which the retail trade of 
Manchester and that of other towns is conducted, you 
cannot but have been struck with the advantages we pos- 
seas; since, instead of harassing and opposing each other 


cannot give you » more convincing proof of this, than in 
that want of success with which those have met who have 
attempted to introduce a different system amongst us. I 
cannot to any other cause attribute the establishment and 
continuance of a state of things so desirable as the generel 
good will and feeling existing amongst the trade, the 
origin of which has been, I may venture to say, from the for- 
mation of that rule which you in Liverpool are now so desir- 
ous to effect. Let me, however, remark, in justice, and out 
of respect to the inhabitants of my native town, that we 
have been supported in these measures as much by them 
as by any exertions of our own; since, from the come 
mencement of our regulations, we have in few, if in any, 
instances lost a connexion or a customer by that incon- 
venience to which they may occasionally have been sub- 
jected; on the contrary, could a general opinion on this 
subject be gained, I venture almost to assert, that our 
plans would be found to have been applauded rather than 
censured. There are other arguments which, in favour 
of this plan, I could adduce; but, since, so far as regards 
its effects upon trade, I may perhaps have said sufficient, 
I will now advert to the more important point of your 
questions :—** Its effects in a moral point of view, from 
the greater command of time given to those on whose be- 
half it is contemplated and desired.” 

I am aware that a feeling of the effects to be dreaded 
from a greater extension of time to their young men will 
have its existence in the minds of many principals, and 
whilst -ondemning this, you forget, perhaps, the opinions 
and prejudices which call it forth—namely, a long continu. 
ance, (its end most probably crowned with success,) in one 
regular mode of proceeding, and a remembrance of the 
manner in which their own early days were spent (for rest 
assured, Sir, that those who have preceded us in trade, 
have been quite as laboriously employed as we who are 
now coming forward into lifey. Such an opinion, then, 
so founded, must not altogether be condemned, nor re- 
garded in the light in which you have at present consi- 
dered 1t. Iam myself a strenuous advocate for the full 
employment of time in the years of youth, since the most 
trifling experience of human nature is sufficient to con- 
vince us that there are few parts of our life to which we 
recur with greater satisfaction, than to those days when 
we were the most diligently and constantly employed in 
the acquirement of that knowledge which was to be the 
foundation of our future success. There are limits, how- 
ever, beyond which human strength will not carry us; 
and when I hear of the longer extension of the hours-of 
labour than is necessary, I am desirous to show my opposi- 
tion to it. Iam, then, decidedly of opinion that, so far 
from dreading any pernicious effects to the morals of their 
youths by an earlier cessation from labour, the experiment 








may, I am sure, be safely tried, and with every chance of 
good results; since, where the mind is cultivated and 1m. 
proved, (the object you seek by the acquirement of addi- 
tional time,) there will naturally be more watchfulnéss 
evinced, and greater care exercised in the manner in which 
that time is employed: it does not, moreover, follow, be- 
cause you have an additional hour or two at command, 
that you should seize it as an opportunity regularly to 
wander from your roof. As young men, anxious for your 
own reputation, you will feel it as wrong to be absent, be- 
yond a certain time, without stating in what manner you 
are engaged, as for a principal to forget that it was his 
duty to enforce such a regulation in his house. We are 
all aware that there are too many instances amongst us of 
an improper advantage being taken of those things which 
are intended for our comfort and good, and it, would be 
too much to expect, so various are the inclinations and 
pursuits of the human mind, that every young man should 
employ his time in the precise manner contemplated by 
the adoption of this new system. Some there will be 
found to abuse the privilege, and it would be, per- 





in an unnecessary and unwarrantable degree, I will ven- 
ture to assert, that there is no place in the kingdom where 
linen drapers are more free from petty and disgusting | 
jealousies and oppositions than in Manchester; and I | 





haps, to deceive ourselves to think otherwise; for, 
where the disposition to immorality and viscious cone 


great and rigid, is sufficient altogether to prevent it. It is 
for a principal to avoid, as much as in his power, such 
characters as these, and for those who are servants to show 
also, that such companions are unworthy of their esteem 
and friendship ; to wink at delinquency is, too ofter, con- 
sidered the act of a feeling mind,—it is, rest assured, the 
very reverse, and often leads to that unfortunate evil 
it was intended to avert. So far, then, has experience 
served me in the case in point, that I am enabled to say to 
you, that since the establishment of shorter hours of busi- 
ness, our young men, so far from abusing the privilege, 
have seemed the rather to profit by it, and Iam quite 
sure that there now exist fewer instances.amongst us of ime 
moral and vicious conduct, than at the period when longer 
and more laborious hours were our lot ! 

T have now said to you all that I think necessary on this 
subject. I dislike, exceedingly, to obtrude myself unneces- 
sarily on the notice of others, but I see no reason to avail 
myself of your offer to keep secret what I now express, 
You ask my opinion,—and, as it is on a point of some mo- 
ment to you, and one on which, from experience I am 
enabled to speak, I give it cheerfully, and I give it, more- 
over, to the best of my judgment—you will, therefore, 
make allowances for me in those instances where my. 
ideas are not in unison with your own. What I have said, 
I should unhesitatingly have expressed to a principal had 
he sought my opinion, and you are therefore at liberty, if 
it will any thing avail your cause, to make known my 
sentiments to those with whom you may be discussing the 
subject. 

Judging from the tenor of your letter, I should infer 
that your proceedings in this case were guided by the 
strictest propriety, and that, whilst anxious to gain an 
end, which has for its object one of your highest interests, 
you will not, I am sure, be unmindful of the respect due 
-to the opinions, and, in some instances, the prejudices, 
(formed on the grounds I have before explained) of your 
employers. I wish you, therefore, a successful—and, 
above all, an amicable arrangement of the matter.—Sub- 
scribing myself respectfully yours, 

‘ JOSHUA SATTERFIELD. 

P.S. Our hour of closing is eight o’clock throughout the 
year ; and we have, of course, after this time to wind up 
the affairs of the day. 

To Mr. L—n, Liverpool. 


The Traveller. 


A TRIP 
TO THE CHAIN-BRIDGE, NEAR BANGOR, AND OTHER 
PARTS OF NORTH WALES, 
INCLUDING 

Beaumaris, Carnarvon, the Lakes of Llanberris, Conway, 

Llanwrst, Llangollen, &c. &c.' 
FROM THE 26TH TO THE 29TH JULY, 1825. 

—=>_—- os 
(Written expressly for the Kaleidoscope.) 








(Coneluded from eur last.) 


We soon alighted at our inn, and over breakfast we re- 


counted to the ladies all the particulars of our morning exe 


cursion. Some of them immediately expressed their de. 
termination to cross the chains on their intended visit to 
the bridge, that evening or the next day ; indeed, they 
were adventurous enough for any thing. We found they 
had not been idle during our absence; and they afforded 
us an ample account of their walks about the Cathedral, 
and the environs of the city. After our repast, and after 
I had made two or three calls on business in the town, the 
car was again brought to the door, pursuant to our orders, 
with an extra horse, @ la tandem, mounted by a youthful 
postillion, under the command of our driver. About ten 
o’clock we all took our seats in the commodious: vehicle, 
and were speedily whisked along, upon the road to Con- 





duct exists, it seldom happens that any care, however 


way, under the brilliance and heat of a sun which ren- 
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dered the ladies’ parasols almost invaluable. As we pro- 
ceeded we admired very much the gates of Penrhyn Park, 
which are quite out of the common style; and as we ap- 
proached Penmaen-mawr, the truly grand view of Beau- 
maris Bay on our left, with Puffin Island in the distance, 
the mountainous elevations on our right, and the fresh sea 
breeze gently blowing on our faces, and all around us 
were quite delightful. The cool clear waves were rippling 
along the shore beneath us, and curling over the pebbly 
margin, as if to refresh us by their playful agitation. We 
met Pomona in the shape of a poor ** Welse umman” 
carrying a small basket filled with tempting grapes; we 
relieved her of part of her burden, much to her satisfac- 
tion; and as we journeyed along, we discussed the merits 
of the grapes with much more taste than the fox in the 
fable did. 

Presently we began to ascend the elevated part of the 
road, which, like one of Jupiter’s belts, girds the bulk of 
Penmaen-mawr. We found it much higher from the sea 
than it appeared to be when we were on board the Llewellyn; 
the huge mountain close on our right, and the precipice 
from the road side to the water on our left, were steep al- 
most as walls. While we stopped to enjoy the view, we 
threw several stones down towards the water, and were 
surprised on observing the length of time which elapsed 
before they disappeared in the waves. A party of Irish 
harvesters, who, we supposed, had landed at Holyhead, 
and were in search of employment, were here strolling 
along; they had astock of bread with them, and the small 








streams which they passed afforded them water; but they | excellent design and situation of the Chain-bridge. The 
begged of us, very earnestly and very persuasively, ‘* a few | approach to it from the Denbighshire side is along a new- 
coppers, with which to buy a morsel of backy.”” Descend-| made terrace or breakwater, advancing across the greater 


ing towards the eastern foot of the mountain, and again 


rising up a very steep road, we began to feel the heat of | rapid stream to very narrow limits on the Carnarvonshire 
the day to be rather oppressive; but we svon stopped at a} side. From this terrace the Chain-bridge will appear to 
small public-house, where we refreshed our horses with | be the grand entrance, under triumphal arches, to the 
water, our drivers with beer, and ourselves with some ex- | Castle itself; and although, on coming close to that vene- 
cellent buttermilk of the real cut-throat kind. We then! rable structure, there is a sudden turn from it, leading 
walked up the hill, having a deep romantic glen on the | directly to the town, I fancy a party of travellers would 
left, with a glimpse of Beaumaris Bay behind us, on our| not regret, that, instead of being deposited within the 
right some bold and rugged crags, and near the top, a} naked and roofless walls of the Castle, they were handed 
mass of specimens, large and small, amongst which a} jnto a small but comfortable parlour at the Castle Inn. 


mineralogist might spend many pleasant hours. 


We resumed our seats in the car, and found a pretty | to convey me to Llanwrst, about twelve miles up the vale; 
level road for some distance. We saw before us the vale | and having lost my living companions, I amused myself 
in which the river Conway meets the sea; and at length, | with that pathetic but strange compound of religion and 
between us and the water, we discerned what we all agreed | romance, the ** Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life,” 
was the very beau ideal of an ancient city and castle. It| from which I turned, ever and anon, to gaze upon the 
was Conway, which lay right before us and below us; our | charming landscape through which I was passing, and at 
elevation affording us a delightful bird’s-eye view of the | the lovely ‘lights and shadows” which the declining sun 
whole place; and certainly its walls and turrets (com- | and the tinted mountains were casting upon it. So forward 
pletely inclosing all the houses) and the Castle with its | was the harvest in this fertile and extensive vale, that num- 
numerous and beautifully formed towers, were the best | bers of reapers were busy in the corn-ficlds, and on my 
realization we had ever beheld, of the ideas formed by our | arrival at Llanwrst I was informed that already (July 28) 
reading of cities and castles, in the stories of antiquity. | a loat of new wheat had been baked there. n transacting 
Conway is quite perfect in this respect, and we entered its | some business at Llanwrst that evening, I found that the 
gates with feelings of uncommon interest. The city lies | absence of one individual would leave me a vacant hour 
entirely on the slope of the hill, and the castle, which is| from eight to. nine o’clock; and as I was desirous of 
at the lower and eastern side of it, almost touches the} taking that opportunity of refreshing myself by bathing 


water. The whole is admirably situated, and every view | i 


around it is worthy of the painter’s pencil. It was about | out a deep and retired corner of the river, in which I laved 
half-past twelve when we arrived at the Castle Inn, where | myself in the warm and clear stream with great pleasure. 
we put up. We thence proceeded, immediately to view | My conductor, I found, had seen the world, and his range 
the Castle, the ruins of which are extremely extensive and | of conversation was not confined either to these realms or to 
grand. Near the entrance we were annoyed by a swarm | India. Inquiring in the town respecting the prevailing reli- 
of children, who rushed out of the neighbouring cottages, | gious sects there, I was told by an inhabitant that-they were 
begging for ** a ha’penny, pleace eu ma’am ; a ha’penny, | chiefly Churchmen, Methodists, and ** Wess tions.” From 
pleace eu sair ;” words which they are taught to ut-| this classification I learned that the new connexion assume 
ter in a whining tone, and which they continue repeat-| the name of Methodists almost exclusively, while the 
ing as long as they dare follow a party of strangers, in| ** Wess lions” are content with the title they derive from 
defiance of any remonstrance on their parts. Thisisavery| the name of the indefatigable and pious John Wesley. 





common nuisance in some parts of Wales, and it is mat- 


ter ef regret that the cottagers do not foresee what a deep| o’clock I was ready to pursue my journey. As I had sent 
and lasting mischief they are doing to their chfldren, by| my luggage by coach direct from Bangor to Llangollen, I 
initiating them in such degrading practices. We were| had no incumbrance; and I decided upon walking about 
four miles, to Bettws y Coed, a small place on the great 





shown into the Castle, among the ruins of which we enjoyed 
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a cool lounge for a considerable time, the ladies always 
taking the lead in searching after the picturesque and 
gloomy, among broken towers and staircases. The scene 
around us was that in which Monk Lewis has placed his 
drama of the Castle Spectre; and, certainly, a finer theatre 
for the adventures of Angela, Father Philip, Reginald, 
and the Ghost itself, could not have been chosen than Con- 
way Castle must have been in the days of its glory, and 
in the times of chivalry, of romance, and cf dark deeds. 
From the terrace, near the water, we had our first view of 
the piers, and other works in progress, for the small, but 
handsomely designed Chain-bridge over the dangerous 
ferry of Conway; an improvement in which the public are 
deeply interested, and by which they will be materially 
benefited. 

Soon after our return to the inn the time arrived when 
my cheerful companions and I were to part: they on their 
return to Bangor (to meet the lady’s brother whom I men- 
tioned as having been with Belzoni) whence they would 
proceed on their cxpedition to the Chain-bridge and to the 
top of Snowdon; and I on my way to Llanwrst and Llan- 
gollen. Our regret that we could not longer accompany 
each other seemed proportionate to the pleasure we had 
enjoyed since we met; and that, certainly, was glowing 
and unmixed, and will doubtless be memorable to us all. 
They took their seats in the car, and after many a hearty 
*¢ goed bye,” they were soon out of sight. I then walked 
down to the water’s edge, and crossed the ferry on busi- 
ness. On my return to Conway I was/struck with the 


part of the river’s breadth, and of course confining the 


About five o’clock in the afternoon I hired a sma!l car 


n the Conway, a tradesman accompanied me, and pointed 


Welsh road. On leaving Llanwrst, and crossing the 
bridge towards Gwydyr House and wood, I was much 
pleased with the beauty of the scenery up the river; 
scenery which forcibly reminded me of the exquisite 
Diorama of Holyrood Chapel. The unclouded moon was 
shining above the summits of the hills towards the south- 
east, and brightly illumined the left bank of the river and 
all the neighbouring objects in that direction; while the 
thick and lofty wood on the right cast a broad dark shade 
over the lower ground, and over part of the bed of the 
river, which was dry, in consequence of the long-continued 
fair weather. In the midst of this dark shade, and on the 
dry pebbles of the river, two or three boys had kindled a 
small, but brilliant, fire; the reflection of which from their 
hands and faces, as they knelt around it, was highly pic- 
turesque. Passing through a part of the wood on the 
right, I soon reached the high road, and continued my 
solitary walk over ground I had never before trodden, till 
I arrived at Bettws y Coed, where I was accommodated 
with humble but cleanly lodgings, at an inn on the road 
side. 

On the following morning, charming landscapes and a 
clear sky rendered every thing around me delightful; and 
at an early hour I set out towards Llangollen, upon one 
of the Holyhead and Shrewsbury coaches, with every dis- 
position to enjoy the interesting scenery through which we 
had to pass, upon one of the finest roads, perhaps the very 
finest, in the world. Nor was I disappointed. The iron 
bridge, the hills on one hand, the deep ravines on the 
‘other, and the variety which every turn in the road afforded 
to the view, made the journey short and pleasant. Ata 
place where we stopped a few moments, a poor ** Welse 
umman” solicited our favours, asking very assiduously of 
each passenger, (and at the same time exhibiting the vari- 
ous products of her industry,)—*‘d’you want a Welse wig ? 
—<d’you want a wool stockings ?—d’you want a wool 
gloves ?—d’you want a Welse wig ?’’—and so on, altere 
nately; but the weather was not harvest weather to her, 
and she obtained no orders. Soon after we passed Kernioge, 
and while we were travelling at full speed, I was surprised 
by a poor woman getting up behind the coach, obtaining a 
footing among the passengers, and handing her hat round, 
not only to those near her, but to those in front, to whom she 
reached across the roof; nor did I perceive, until I was 
informed of the fact, that she was perfectly blind! She 
descended from the coach with the utmost ease; although 
such was our rapidity, that, in a few moments, she was left 
far behind us. Passing through Corwen, I reached Llan- 
gollen about one o’clock. The beauties of this piace, or 
rather of the vale in which it is situated, are well known. 
The bridge, standing upon foundations furnished by na- 
ture itself, is always an object of admiratien; and if the 
town and church were light coloured, so as to present a 
distinct contrast to the surrounding foliage, the whole 
would have a most charming appearance. So exhausted 
was the river Dee at this season, that I crossed the timber 
of a small wear, and the bed of the river, without wetting 
even the soles of my shoes. From Llangollen, home. 
wards, my journey was merely on business ; but I thought, 
that, up to this period, a narrative of the incidents which 
had occurred during a trip of only three days and three 
hours’ duration might not be uninteresting to some of my 
friends. J. S. 








Liverpool. 
There is in the cemetery at Rheims, upon a simple 
marble monument, a large silver globe, weighing several 
pounds, and surmounted by three smaller ones, The re- 
spect entertained by the inhabitants of Rheims and its 
neighbourhood for this place of public interment is so 
great, that, although it is surrounded by a wall not four 














The evening was extremely fine, and scon after nine 


feet high, no fear is entertained that these expensive ob- 
jects will be carried away by a midnight prowler. 





Travellers in China, so long ago as the ninth century, 
mention an infusion made from the leaves of a certain 
herb, named 7ah, asa cure for all disorders; which is 
proved to be the same, now called Zea, by Europeans. 
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And the wind how]s in gusts around, ST. PETER’S AND ST. PAUL'S 














LINES 
WRITTEN WHILE LISTENING TO A HAND ORGAN PLAYING THE 
REAUTIFUL AIR OF “AULD LANG SYNE.” 


Ol! sing no more of days lang syne, 
They never can be mine; 

The morning star of hope is set, 
And ne'er again will shine! 

Ob, sing no more of friendship’s growth, 
\nd hand with hand eonjoin’d; 

For time has nothing spared but ruth, 
And bitter blows the wind! 

Ob, sing no more of lightsome days, 
When pluck'd the gowans fine; 

Of wandering free among the braes, 
And joys of dear lang syne! 

Oh, sing no more, for I have known 
‘That lay in other days; 

But hours of rapture soon are flown, 
A meteor’s transient blaze ! 

Oh, sing no more, for such the strain, 
"Pwould burst the bands of death; 

Restore the buried back again, 
And drag the soul to earth! 

Oh, sing no more, it rends my heart, 
Ic mads my fever'd brain; 

And wings anew the poison’d dart, 
‘Turning the past to pain! 

Oh, sing no more, I may not hear, 
I may not love thy lay; 

Yet, ah! how dear, how passing dear, 
Let tears and silence say! 

Liverpool. 





THE TROUBADOUR, &c. 


oo 
Miss Letitia Elizabeth Landon, the authoress of the 
* Improvisatrice,” and the well-known ** L. KE. L.” of 
the Literary Gazette, has again contributed to the delight 
of the public, and to her own fame, by the publication of 
another voluine of singularly beautiful and affecting poetry. 
The volume before us contains ** The Troubadoar, 
Poetical Sketches of Modern Pictures, Historical Sketches, 
and various shorter poems,” all of them written in that 
sweet and harmonious style, and with that warmth and 
depth of feeling which characterized her earlier productions. 
It gives us more than ordinary pleasure to remark that 
the sanguine expectations of her warmest friends and ad- 
mires (and we know that in Scotland she has many of 
both) will be far more than fulfilled by the present publi- 
pation. Tt exhibits more genius, more intense pathos, a 
xreater power of description, and altogether more poetical 
beauty than any poem of her own, or of any other person's, 
we have recently perused. The following extract from 
‘© The Troubadour,” the only one we can give at present, 
evinces much of that tenderness of thought and delicacy 
of expression, which, although clad in the poct's garb, 
could only flow from the heart of a fond and affectionate 
ooughter t— 
** My task is done, the tale is told, 
rhe lute drops from my wearied hold; 
“preads no green earth, ho summer sky 
to raise fresh visions for my eye. 
the hour Is durk, the winter rain 
Heats cold and barsh against the pane, 


As omens were in each drear sound,— 
Omens that bear upon their breath 
Tidings of sorrow, pain, and death. 
Thus should it be—I could not bear 
The breath of flowers, the sunny air 
Upon that ending page should be 
Which one will never, never see. 
Yet who will love it like that one? 
Who cherish as he would have done ? 
My father! albeit but in vain 
This clasping of a broken chain, 
And albeit of all vainest things 
That haunt with sad imaginings, 
None has the sting of memory ; 
Yet still my spirit turns to thee, 
Respite of long and lone regret, 
Rejoicing it can not forget. 
I would not lose the lightest thought 
With one remembrance of thine fraught,— 
And my heart said, no name but thine 
Should be on this last page of mine. 
My father! though no more thine ear 
Censure or praise of mine can hear, 
It svothes me to embalm thy name 
With all my hope, my pride, my fame, 
Treasures of Fancy’s fairy hall,— 
Thy name most precious far of all. 
My page is wet with bitter tears,— 
I cannot but think of those years 
When happiness and I would wait 
On summer evenings by the gate, 
And keep o’er the green fields our watch 
The first sound of thy step to catch, 
Then run for the first kiss, and word,— 
An unkind one I never heard. 
But these are pleasant memories, 
And later years have none like these: 
They came with griefs, and pains, and cares, 
All that the heart breaks while it bears; 
Desolate as 1 feel alone 
I should not weep that thou art gone. 
Alas! the tears that still will fall ’ 
Are selfish in their fond recall,— 
If ever tears could win from Heaven 
A loved one, and yet be forgiven, 
Mine surely might; I may not tell 
The agony of my farewell! 
A single tear I had not shed,— 
*Tis the first time I mourn’d the dead ;— 
It was my heaviest loss, my worst,— 
My father !—and was thine the first ! 
Farewell! in my heart isa spot 
Where other griefs and cares cume not, 
Hallow’d by love, by memory kept, 
And deeply honour’d, deeply wept. 
My own dead father, time may bring 
Chance, change, upon his rainbow-wing, 
But never will thy name depart 
The household god of thy child's heart, 
Until thy orphan girl may share 
‘The grave where her best feelings are. 
Never, dear father, love can be, 
Like the dear love I had for thee !” 








METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


(From the Liverpool Courter.} 
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Where, spendthrift like, the branches twine, 
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Thermo-| Phermo- 
Barometer. | meter meter daring the Remarks. 
| morniag | noon. | Night. Wind. 
Aug. 
10 leg 60 57 0) 63 O} 53 O!W.N.W./Fair. 
11 | Qf 84) G1 20} 65 20) 55 20 |W.N.W.)Fair. 
12/29 76; Go 0} GS O; 55 Of N.W. |Fair. 
13)29 20! 61 O} 66 O} 57 O|WS.W.)Fair. [night. 
14 {29 31! 68 O]} 6320) 53 Of Stormyduring 
15129 40; 59 0} 62 0) 54 O W.N.W.ICloudy. 
16 29 G4) 68 20) 60 20) S38) OU |W.N.W./Fair. 


A correspondent has proposed a query to us, which, 
fortunately, a reference to our MS. Scrap- book enables us 
to answer. He wishes to know where he may find the 
comparative dimensions of the churches of St. Peter’s, at 


be found in the Monthly Review, vol. III. page 97, pub. 
lished in the year 1750. The article in which the state. 
ment appeared, attracted our attention, and we transferred 
it toour book of extracts, from which the following copy 
is taken :— 

DIMENSIONS OF ST. PETER’S, AT ROMER, AND ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 
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Eng. feet Diff. 
PROPORTIONS. fractions English in 

| of foot. | fet | feet, 

Length withims. s+e+sereseeeeee ! 669.043 500 169 
Breadth at the entrance .......+.. | 226.920 | 100 126. 
Front without -.-.-.. be ee enenees | 395.280] 180 | 215 
Breadth at the cross....+... eoee +) 442.128 | 293 219 
Diameter of the cupola--....--.-| 139629 | 108 31 
Height of the cupola and lantern| 432.612 330 102 
Height of the church...... veeee-! 146.404 | 110 36 
Height of the pillars in front--...-| 91.680| 40 | 61 


_ The following list, which we copy from an American 
journal, will form an appropriate accompaniment to the 


















toregoing. 
A LI8sT OF THE HIGHEST EDIFICES NOW KNOWN, WITH THEIR 

: ELEVATION. 

Name and Situation. English Feet. 
Pyramid of Gizeh in Fgypt.....-...+.. Cee Rknaaeee e" om 543 
Steeples of the Cathedral at Cologne. ......-....eee008 -. 501 
Steeple of the Minster at Ulm ....... eoees 481 
Stceple of the Cathedralat Antwerp. coe 476 
Steeple of the Minster at Strasburg ....-+-..ssecseeeceees 86 
Pyramid of Cheops in Fgypt-.-.+--..ceseeeeecceccecevees 452 
Steeple of St. Stephen’s at Vienna... sees 442 
Cupola of St. Peter’s at Rome....... + 431 
Pyramid of Cephrenes in Egypt......- +. 296 
Steeple of St. Martin’s at Landshut... + 422 
Steeple of the Cathedral at Cremona... 396 
Steeple of the Minster at Friburg ......... 395 
Cupola of the Cathedral at Florence. .... . 


Steeple of St. Persina in Saxony... 
Cupola of the Cathedral at Milan... 


Steeple of the Cathedral at Utrech 356 
Pyramid of Sackkarah in Egypt. -- : 356 
Steeples of Notre Dame at Munic - 348 
Cupola of St. Pauls at London..... 347 


Steeple of St. Anscharius at Bremen... 
Steeples of the Cathedral at Magdeburg 
Steeple of St. Mark’s at Venice. ..-......-.eeee0e 
Cupola of the Jesuits’ Church at Paris........ 
Assinelli Tower at Bologna.-......cccscsssccececccceseee 14 
Steeple of St. Mary’s at Berlin. ....cccecececesecscccseceee 202 
Cupola of the Invalids at Paris........ssessrecececeseses 295 


St. Peter's, at Rome.—The following extract is from a 
a work entitled **Scenes and Impressions in Egypt and 
Italy,’’ by the author of Sketches in India, and Recol- 
lections of the Peninsula: 

St. Peter’s, however, must be visited and revisited 
alone. I have been in it at morning, noon, and as the 
shades of evening dimmed, without obscuring, every ob- 
ject. The confessional of St. Peter, with the lamps which 
burn around it, placed, as it is, in the centre of the croscs 
ing naves of this mighty temple, belongs, in its aspect, 90 
entirely to all that is grand and solemn in the general and 
most majestic character of the idolatries of all ages and 
nations, that could you place here the Assyrian, Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman of ancient times, and the Parsee and 
Brahmins of this, they would fall down and worship; and 
you feel, as you offer thanks for instruction in that revealed 
word which gives a spiritual freedom to your thought, 
which permits you, in town and deserts, in tumultuous 
occupations or the stillness of the night, to erect an altar 
in your mind, and raise a temple ** not made with hands” 
above it, a gratitude which is, perhaps, the sweetest and 
most satisfying fecling our spiritual nature is capable of 
indulging. 

A Comet.—On the 25th ult. the Director of the Royal 
Observatory at Marseilles discovered, at a quarter before 
two o'clock in the morning, in the constellation of Taurus, 
a new comet, invisible to the naked eye. Its position on 
that morning, at five minutes past two o'clock (true time), 
at Marseilles, was—right ascension, 62 1-3 deg., declen- 
sion 26 3-4 deg. north. Its nucleus was very feeble and 
confused; and the surrounding nebulosity appeared sen- 











sibly elongated in the direction opposite to the sun. 


Rome, and St. Paul’s, in London. Such adocument may & 
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The Mrama, 


MISS M. HAMMERSLEY. 
During the last week we have been gratified by hearing 
Miss Hammersley in several of the best operas, and our 
opinion of her superior merit continues unchanged. On 
Friday last she ba ine as Mary, in the comedy of 
‘* Charles the Second,” and Margaretta in ‘* No Song no 
Supper,” by desire of the Stewards of the Ball; upon 
which occasion the theatre was honoured by a very gen- 
teel audience, who expressed the most rapturous approba- 
tion of the performance. Miss H. has since appeared as 
Yarico, Lilla, and Annette; but to say in which she ex- 
cels would be difficult—she delights in all, and each night 
displays some new charm, which raises her, if possible, 
stili higher in public estimation. It is not the exqui- 
site tones of voice, or brilliancy of execution, which 
alone distinguish her—she unites to these requisites a 
taste and feeling seldom equalled ; and, whether we listen 
to her in the rich bravura, or the simple ballad, she en- 
chants alike in each, for she speaks ‘at once to the heart.— 
As an actress she possesses talent of no ordinary descrip. 
tion, and fascinates by the sears ease and unaffected 
simplicity of her manners. She is well supported by the 
rest of the company. To-morrow evening the perfor- 
mances are patronized by the officers and corps of the 
Swansea Yeomanry, when we confidently anticipate a 
bumper, as the bill presents irresistible attraction. On 
Monday the new drama of ** William Tell” is to be brought 
forward. On Thursday, to our sincere regret, Miss 
Hammersley takes her leave, and we trust she will, on 
that night, receive convincing proof of the estimation in 
which she is considered by a Swansea audience. Those 
who have heard her will, no doubt, be happy to renew the 
gratification ; those who have mot should not let an oppor- 
tunity escape, that, in all probability, may not occur again. 
—Cumbrian, Aug. 12. 








5 MR. SAPIO. 
Mr. Sapio has been the great object of attraction ; and 
his efforts have decidedly stamped him anew as a favourite 
of the public. In predicting his rise to still higher 
honours, we lay claim to no prophetic spirit ;—for Mr. 
Sapio, in the first place, is a gentleman; and has been 
and still continues a sedulous student of his difficult branch 
of the profession, and that allows no sinecure. His first 
and second appearances were the least advantageous. He 
was evidently a good deal enrhumé; and, forgetting the 
difference between the London and the Edinburgh taste, 
he rather overcharged his songs with ornament and op. 
ressed them with adventitious decoration. Take as an 
instance the style in which he sung ** My heart with love 
is beating.” All the music of that maudlin insipid affair 
of Braham’s, ‘* The Cabinet,” was mney of executed 
by Sapio. In answering to an encore of the beautiful 
Polacca, he was more classical and effective than we ever 
heard the author himself. His practice in the enormously 
large theatres in London had led Mr. Sapio to overstrain 
his voice, and it required a little time to adapt it to our 
snug and comfortable house: but in this he has now com- 
pletely succeeded. He has also laid aside unnecessar 
ornament: indeed, in ** Scots wha hae wi’? Wallace bled,” 
we think he went perhaps too far on the other side ; it was 
severely pure, approaching even to baldness—Ldinburgh 
SCrUere : 











LION FIGHT AT THE TOWER. 

The following account of the fight between a lion and 
dogs, at the Tower of London, which took place in 1603-4, 
before King James, his Queen, son, and courtiers, has 
been lately published in the third number of Mr. Nichols’s 
curious and highly entertaining Progresses, &c. of that 
monarch : 

**'The King’s Majesty lodging in the Tower of  Lon- 
don, on the 13th of March (after he had surveyed all the 
offices, store-houses, and the mint, where both the King and 
Queene coyned money, and gave to divers persons there 
present) being told of the lions, he asked of their being, 
and how they came thither, for that in England there were 
bred no such fierce beasts.” Whereunto was answered that 
no mention is made in any record of lions breeding here; 
neverthelesse, Abraham Ortelius and other forraine writers 
do affirm that there are in Englande beasts of as great 
cou as the lion, namely, the mastiffe-dog ; whereupon 
the King caused Edward Alleyn,+ late servant to the 
Lord Admirall, now sworn the Prince's man, and master 
of the Beare-Garden, to fetch secretly three of the fellest 





dogs in the garden ; which being done, the King, Queene, 
and Prince Henry, with four or five Lords, went to the 
lion’s tower, and caused the lustiest lion to be separated 
from his mate, and put into the lion’s den one dog alone, 


drawing the dog up staires and down staires. 
‘* The King now perceiving the lion greatly to exceed 
the dog in strength, but nothing in noble heart and cou- 
rage, caused another dog to be put into the den, who 
peso as hot and lusty as his fellow. and tooke the lion 
y the face, but the lion began to deale with him as with | 
the former. Whereupon the King commanded the third | 
dog to be put in hefore the second dog was spoiled, which | 
third dog, more fierce and fell than eyther of the former, | 
and in despite eyther of clawes or strength, tooke the lion | 
by the lip, but the lion s9 tore the dog by the eyes, head, 
and face, that he lost his hold, and then. the lion tooke the 
dog’s necke in his mouth, drawing him up and downe as 
he did the former, but being wearied could not bite so 
deadly as at the first. Now whilest the last dog was thus 
hand to hand with the lion in the upper roome, the other 
two dogs were fighting together in the lower roome, where- 
upon the King caused the lion to be driven downe, think- 
ing the lion would have parted them, but when he saw he 
must needs come by them, he leaped clean over them both, 
contrary to the Kinge’s expectation, the lion fled into an 
inward den, and would not by any means endure the pre- 
sence of the dogs; albeit the leet dog pursued eagerly, but 
could not finde the way to the lion. Youshall understand 
the two last dogs, whilest the lion held them both under 
his pawes, did bite the lion by the belly, whereat the lion 
roared so extremely, that the earth shooke withall, and the 
next lion rampt and roared as if he would have made 
rescue. 
‘The lion hath not any peculiar or proper kinde of 
fight, as hath the dog, beare, or bull, but only a ravenous 
kind of surprizing for prey. The two first dogs — 
within a few dayes, but the last dog was well recovered of 
all his hurts, and the young Prince commanded his ser- 
vant, E. Alleyn, to bring the dog to him to St. James, 
where the Prince pvtnive 5 the said Alleyn to keepe him, 
and make much of him, saying he that had fought with 
the King of the beasts, should never after fight with any 
inferior creature.” 


Chit Chat. 


A Bit of real Irish.—A jaunting-car driver, named 
Paddy Geraghty, was, a few days ago, brought before the 
Magistrates of the Head Police-office, Dublin, for having 
used threatening language to a Mr. Ellis,of Hammond-lane. 
The Magistrates, on hearing the statement of the com- 
plainant, directed Geraghty to give security, himself in £20 
and two other persons in £10 each, that he would keep the 
peace. Paddy and his friends having been ushered by the 
attending Peace-officer into the room of the person whose 
department it is to see the bail bond executed, the follow- 
ing dialogue took place, when the bond was prepared :— 
Clerk—The condition of this bond, Geraghty, is, that you 
will keep the peace for seven years. 

Geraghty (scratching his head)—For seven years ! 
Clerk—Yes, for seven years; and to all his Majesty's sub- 
jects. 

Geraghty—To all his Majesty’s subjects ! good God! what is 
that for? 

. Clerk—WHy it seems to be a great hardship on you to keep 
the peace. 

Geraghty—TIs it to every one in Dublin ? 

Clerk—Ay, and to every one in Ireland. 

Geraghty—lIn all Ireland? 

Clerk—Yes, and in England and Scotland also. 
Geraghty—In England and Scotland ! Oh! that is on account 
ofithe Union, I suppose; bad luck to it! 

Clerk—And, likewise, in all his Majesty’s dominions. 
Geraghty—lIs it abroad anc. at home? 

Cierk—Yes, certainly. 

Geraghty—Why, then, by J—s I’ll never sign it. 

Paddy was here reminded, that if he did not conform to the 
order of the Magistrates, he would be committed, on which he 
reluctantly took up the pen to make his mark tothe bond, 
exclaiming, at the same time, to those with him, ‘Oh, boys, 
is’nt this dreadful, for nothing at all!” 

When the bond was signed, Geraghty shrugged up his 
shoulders, saying to the Clerk, with an air of sarcastic 
triumph, “ Well, Sir, you have done your best, thank God you 
can do no more.” 

Clerk—Oh, we don’t wish to do more, you are now bound to 
keep the peace to all his Majesty’s subjects. 


i 














* It appears that the King, when in Scotland, had known 
Mone only by report. 

The celebrated Comedian, who was the founder of Dul- 
wich College. i 


Geraghty—(Looking at the Clerk, whilst at the same time 


| keep the peace to all his Majesty’s subjects! Oh, then, by the 
| powers of man, the first fellow I meet thal is not his Majesty 
| subject I'll make his head smoke.” 


| The Pope's Toe.—When the Pope held out his toe t 


who presengly flew to the face of the lion, but the lion sud. | , : gece ah ci t¥ 
: . | be kissed by the Earl of Wiltshire, the Ambassador o 
denly shooke him off, and graspt him fast by the neck, | King Henry VIII. a spaniel belonging to the Earl caught 


| the Pope’s toe in his teeth; the Ambassador, scorning ‘0 


kiss after his dog, lost the special tavour which had bee: 
proffered to him. } 

A French merchant, said to Colbert, when he aske«! 
what he could do for trade, ** Do nothing.” 








Che Weautieos of Chess. 





** Ludimus effigiem belli” ecco VIDA 


SOLUTION I. TO GAME LVIII. 
Checkmate to be given with the Pawn D 4, 


w. Bishop...... F-—3}4 
b. King ......F—6 


- 





2 w. Queen ......G—64 
b. King ......D—7 
8 w. Queen...... F—54 
b. King ......E—8 or «eb. King ..... YS 
4 w. Pawn ...... C—6 4 w. Pawn ......C—0 
b. King ...... D—8s b. King 
5 w. Pawn ......D—5 5 w. Pawn 2... D5 
b. King ......E—8 b. King ; 
6 w. Bishop......—4 6 w._Pawn ... 
b. King . b. King 
7 w. Pawn ... 7 w. Pawn 
b. King b. King ...... 
8 w. Pawn «.... D—7} 8 w. Pawn...i..D—64 — 


b. King ......E—7 Marr. 
w. Pawn ......D—6}4 MATE. 


© 





SOLUTION II. 
Checkmate to be given with the Pawn D 6. 


1 w. Bishop......F—3}4 4b. King ......D—7 

b. King ......F—6 5 w. Pawn ...... F644 
2 w. Queen ......G—64 b. King ...... D—8s 

b. King ......D—7 6 w. Queen ... «. P64 
8 w. Bishop......B—7 b. King ......B—8 

b. King ......D—8 7 We Pawn... Dam 7h4 
4 w. Pawn ......D—5 MATE 


SOLUTION III. 
Checkmate to be given with the Pawn C 5, or the Pawn 
h 5. 

1 w. Bishop......F—3}4 3 b. King ......D—8 

b. King ......E—6 4 w. Queen......G—8 
2 w. Queen ......G—6}4 b. King ......D—7 

b. King ......D—7 5 w. Pawn ..... C—6 
8 w. Bishop......B—7 or R—64 Mater 

<a 
{No. Lv1x.] 

The white to move, and to checkmate in nine moves, 
with the pawn, and on condition that neither of the black 
pawns is to be taken. 
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Literature. 


AN ESSAY ON THE STUDY OF LITERATURE, 
Written originally in French, 
BY EDWARD GIBBON, JUNIOR, ESQ. 
oe 
Reprinted for the Kaleidoscope. 


DEDICATION. 
To Edward Gibbon, Esq. 

Dear Sir,—No performance is, in my opinion, more 
contemptible than a dedication of the common sort ; when 
some great man is presented with a book, which, if science 
be the subject, he is incapable of understanding ; if polite 
literature, incapable of tasting: and this honour is done 
him as a reward for virtues which he neither does nor 
desires to possess. I know but two kinds of dedications 
which can do honour either to the patron or author. The 
iirst is, when an inexperienced writer addresses himself to a 
inaster of art, in which he endeavours to excel, whose 
example he is ambitious of imitating, by whose advice he 
has been directed, or whose approbation he is anxious to 
deserve. The other sort is yet more honourable. It is 
dictated by the heart, and offered to some person who is 
dear to ps, because he ought to be so. It is an opportu- 
rity we embrace with freee of making public those 
sentiments of esteem, of friendship, of gratitude, or of all 
together, which we really feel, and which, therefore, we 
desire should be known.—I hope, dear Sir, my past cone 
duct will easily lead you to discover to what principle 
you should attribute this epistle, which, if it surprises, 
will, I hope, not displease you. If I am capable of pro- 
ducing any thing worthy the attention of the public, it is 
19 you that I owe it; to that truly paternal care which, 
trom the first dawnings of my reason, has always watched 
over my education, and afforded me every opportunity of 
improvement. Permit me here to express my grateful 
sense of your tenderness to me, and to assure you, that 
the study of my whole life shall be to acquit myself, in 
some measure, of obligations I can never fully repay.—I 
am, dear Sir, with the sincerest affection and regard, your 
most dutiful son and faithful servant, 

May the 28th, 1701. E. Grnzon, Junior. 








AN ESSAY ON THE STUDY OF LITERATURE. 





1. The history of empires is that of the miseries of 
humankind: the history of the sciences is that of their 
splendour and happiness. If a thousand other considera- 
tions render the study of the latter interesting to the phi- 
lusopher, this reflection alone is sufficient to recommend 
it to every friend of mankind. , 

11. How ardently do I wish a truth so consolatory 
adyitted of no exception! But, alas! the naan too often 
mtrudes on the retirement of the student; and hence, 
even in his closet, that asyluin of contemplative wisdom, 
he is still misled by his prejudices, agitated by his passions, 
or debased by his follies. 

The influence of fashion is founded on the inconstancy 
of man 3 the causes of its despotism being as frivolus as 
the effects of its tyranny are fatal. Men of letters are, 
nevertheless, afraid to cast off its yoke, and, though re- 
flection causes some delay in their submission, it serves to 
render it but the more disgraceful. 

All ages and countries have given a preference, not 
seldom unjustly, to some particular science, while they 
permitted others to languish and sink into a contempt 
equally unreasonable. Thus Logic and Metaphysics under 
the successors of Alexander,® Polity and Elocution during 








« This age was that of those philosophical sects who battled 
for the systems of thelr respective masters with all the ob- 
stinacy of polemical divines. A fondness for systems neces- 
surily produces an attachment to general principles, and this, 
of course, brings on a contempt for an attention to particulars, 
— ' The fondness for systems (says M. Freret) which pos- 
sessed the successors of Aristotle, made the Grecks abandon 
the study of nature, and stopped the progress of their philo- 
sophical discoveries, Subtlety of argument took place of 
experiment; the accurate’ sciences, geometry, astronomy, 
and the true philosophy disappeared almost entirely. None 
gave themselves the trouble to acquire new principles; but | 
all were employed in ranging, combining, and modelling 
those, they imagined they knew, into systems. Hence arose | 
so many different sects. The greatest geniuses lost them. | 
selves In the abstruseness and obseurity of metaphysies, | 
wherein words generally supplied the place of things; and 
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the Roman Republic, History and Poetry in the Augus- 
tan age, Grammar and Jurisprudence in that of the Lower 
Empire, the Scholastic Philosophy in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and the Belles Lettres, ti!l within the times of our 
fathers, have all in their turns shared the admiration and 
contempt of mankind. » 
Natural philosophy and the mathematics are now in 
Le of the throne: their sister sciences fall prostrate 

‘ore them; are ignominiously chained to their car, or 
otherwise servilely —— to adorn their triumph. 
Perhaps their reign, to, is short, and their fall approaching. 

It would be a task worthy a man of abilities to trace 
that revolution in religion, gover t, and manners, 
that hath successively bewildered, wasted, and corrupted 
mankind. It were prudent for him therein not to seek 
a EY but much more £0 not to avoid them. 

II. If the Greeks had never been reduced to slavery, 
the Romans had been still barbarians. Constantinople 
falling before the sword of Mahomet, the Muses were 
abandoned to fortune, till assembled and patronized 
by the Medici. This illustrious family encouraged lite- 
rature. Erasmus did still more; he cultivated letters 





climes unknown to Alexander, and nations unconquered 
by Rome. In those days it was thought a fine accom- 
plishment to study and admire the ancients ;* in ours, it 
1s judged more easy and polite to neglect and despise 
them. I am apt to think there is some reason on both 
sides. The soldier then read them in his tent; the states- 
man studied them in his closet. Even the fair sex, 
usually content with the empire of the graces, and willing 
to resign superior knowledge to ours, were subject to the 
contagion; and every Delia wished to find a Tibullus in 
the person of her lover. It was from Herodotus that 
Elizabeth (a sovereign whose name is revered in the an- 
nals of literature) learnt to maintain the y wee of huma- 
nity against another Xerxes. It was in Hschylus+ she 
saw her magnanimity celebrated under the names of the 
victorious heroes of Salamis.¢ Christina preferred know- 
ledge to the government of a kin dom; for which the 
litician may despise, and the philosopher will probably 
lame her. The man of letters, however, cannot fail to 
cherish the memory of that Princess, who not only studied 
the ancients herself, but even rewarded their commen- 
tators. It was by her that Saumaise was honoured with 
marks of distinction; who, though he did not deserve the 
admiration in which his contemporaries held him, was 
above that contempt thrown upon him by his successors. 
Their taste carried too far. 
IV. This Princess, without doubt, carried her 
for such writers too far. For my part, — sometimes 
their advocate, never their partisan, I will freely confess 
I think them as coarse in their manners as they were 
minute and trifling in their works. A pedantic erudition 
cramping the efforts of their imagination, they were rather 
dull compilers than ingenious scholiasts. The was 
just enlightened enough to perceive the utility of their 
résearches, but neither sensible nor polished sufficiently 
to know what advantages they might have reaped by the 
light of philosophy. 
When it became more reasonable. 
V. At length the day appeared. Descartes, indeed, was 
not eminent in letters: polite literature, however, is ex- 





understanding, became among his followers the’ principal, 
and almost the sole, object of their attention. Their whole 
lives were spent in studying thé art of reasoning, without 
ever reasoning at all; or, at least, without reasoning on any 
other than trivial and unimportant subjects."—Afem. de 
CAcad. des B. L. tom. vi. p. 150. 

* Py turning over the Latin Bibliothéque of Fabricius, the 
best of mere compilers, we shall see, that, in the space of 
forty years after the invention of printing, almost all the 
Latin authors issued from the press, some of them more 
than once. It is true, the taste of the editors was by no 
means eqnal to their zeal. The writers of the Augustan his- 
tory appeared before Livy; and an edition of Aulus-Gellius 
was given before any body thought of Virgil. 

{ schylus has written a tragedy, wherein he has painted, 
in the most lively colours, the triumph of the Greeks and 
the consternation of the Persians, after that fatal battle — 
See le Theatre des Grecs du P. Brumoy, tom. ii. p. 171, §c. 

¢ The President Henault, in speaking of that Princess, 





says, ‘‘ She was a great scholar; and being one day in con- 
versation with Calignon, afterwards Chancellor of Na- 
varre, she showed him a Latin translation she had made of 
some tragedies of Sophocles, and of two orations of Demos- 
thenes. She permitted him also to take a copy of a Greek 
epigram of her own composition; and asked his opinion 
concerning some passages of Lycophron, which she had then 
in her hands, and from which she intended to translate some 


thus logic, denominated by Aristotle an implement of the particular parts.” ‘ 


himself, while Homer and Cicero became familiar to | b] 


seven | obliged to him. An acute philosopher,* who in- 
heri 


rited his manner, investigated the true elements of 
Criticism. Bossu, Boileau, Rapin, and Brumoy informed 
the public also of the value of those treasures it had in its 
possession. One of those societies, that have better im- 
mortalized the name of Louis XIV. than all the perni- 
cious triumphs of his ambition, had already begun its 
researches ; societies, in which we see erudition, precision 
of sentiment, and politeness united; in which we meet 
with so many important discoveries, and, sometimes, 
what hardly yields to discoveries, a modest and learned 
ignorance. 

If men employed their reason as much in their actions 
as in their conversation, the Belles Lettres wov'd not only 
engage the esteem of the wise, but become equally the 
object of vulgar admiration. 

The Decline of the Belles Lettres. 

VI. It is from this era we may date the commencement 
of their decline. Le Clerc, to whom both freedom and 
science are indebted, comeneins of it above sixty years 
ago. But it was in the famous dispute concerning the 
ancients and the moderns that letters received the mortal 
low. Never sure was carried on so unequal a combat! 
The strict logic of Terasson, the refined amy | of 
Fontenelle, the elegant and happy manner of De la Motte, 
the sprightly raillery of St. ype all joined in con. 
cert to reduce Homer to a level with Chapelain. The 
adversaries of this formidable band answered them only 
by an aftention to trifles ; with I know not what pretensions 
to natural superiority in the ancients; with prejudice, 
abuse, and quotations. The laugh was entirely agai 
them; while the ancients, who were the subject of the 
dispute, came in for a share of the ridicule that burst on 
their defenders: that agreeable nation, which had un- 
thinkingly adopted the principle of Lord Shaftesbury, not 
— any distinction between the false and the ridicue 

lous. 

Our philosophers have ever since affected to be astonished 
that men can pass their whole lives in acquiring the know- 
ledge of mere words and facts; in burthening the memory 
without improving the understanding. At the same time, 
our men of wit are sufficiently sensible of the advantages 
they derive from the ignorance of their readers, and, 
therefore, load the ancients with contempt, as well as those 
who makc them their study.t 

Great Men of Letters. 

VII. To this picture let me subjoin a few reflections, 

which may fix a just estimation on the belles lettres. 

he examples of great men prove nothing. Cassini, 
before he acquired a name for his astronomical discoveries, 
had busied himself with judicial astrology.t When such 
examples, however, are numerous, they prejudice the 
mind in favour of an inquiry, the event of which they 
serve afterwards to confirm. One must immediately con- 
ceive that a mind capable of thinking for itself, a lively 
and brilliant imagination, can never relish a science that 
depends solely on the memory. Yet of those whose 
superior talents have successively instructed mankind, many 
have applied themselves entirely to the study of the belles 
lettres; still more have encouraged and in a less d 
cultivated them ; but not one, at ieast hardly one, of them 
all,’sver held them in contempt. All antiquity was known 
to Grotius; a knowledge that enabled him to unfold the 
Sacred Oracles, to combat ignorance and superstition, to 
soften the calamities and mitigate the horrors of war. 

If Descartes, devoted entirely to his philosophy, de- 
spised every kind of study that had not an immediate 
affinity with it, Newton§ did not disdain to form a system 
of chronology which has had both its advocates and 
admirers: Gassendi, the greatest philosopher among the 
men of letters, and the greatest man of letters among the 

hilosophers, not only defended the doctrines of Epicurus, 
ut critically explained his writings: Leibnitz laid aside 
his profound researches into history, to employ himself 
in the more a researches of the mathematics. Had 
his edition of the Capella appeared, his example alone in 
that valuable acquisition to the literary world had justified 
the conduct of all those who apply themselves to letters. 
An eternal monument exists, however, of the united efforts 
of erudition and genius in the Dictionary of Mr. Bayle. 
(To be continued.) : 


* Mr. Le Clerc, in his excellent treatise on the art of cris 
ticism, and in many other of his works. 

+ Fontenelle in his digression concerning the ancients and 
moderns, and elsewhere.—(Euvres de Gresset, tom. il. p. 45 

$ Fontenelle dans son Eloge.—Voltaire, tom. xvii. p. 79. 

§ Newton discovered mistakes of five or six hundred years 
in the common chrunology, and reformed it accordingly. — 
See my Critical Remarks on that Chronology. 








§ See the Life of Leibnitz, by De Neufville, prefixed to his 
Theodocea. 
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Biography. 


THE LATE FRANCIS DUKINFIELD ASTLEY, ESQ. 
—<—_— 
(From the Stockport Advertiser, August, 5.) 
Mr. Astley was born at Dukinfield in 1781, and was son 
of the late well-known, but eccentric, John Astley, Esq. 


Though he very early in life lost the supposed advantages 
of a father’s superintendence, care, and guidance—we sa 





supposed advantages, because, if we are to believe the 
writer of ** An account of the late John Astley, Esquire,” 
(which appeared some years ago) his premature death was 
no loss to his children; for he adds, ‘* Asa father, he 
failed deplorably ; and that he is gone, may be @ mercy 
to the children he has left—for had he lived, it is too pro- 
bable he had bred them in the worst way ible—in the 
ignorance and looseness of a Convent in France.”—How 
fortunately, then, must it have been, that he should find 
this loss so amply supplied in the increased and anxious 
attentions of his surviving parent—by a fond mother’s 
watchful vigilance and — foresight ! and how grate- 
ful to the mother must have been the progress and accom. 

lishment of all her wishes, and for which she has been 
richly repaid through life, by the most affectionate and 
dutiful attachment in return—witness his Dedicatory Ad- 
dress to her, prefixed to the volume of poems, and other 
effusions, from his pen ! ; 

He was educated at the celebrated seminary of Rugby, 
and afterwards entered a Student at the College of Christ’s 
Church, Oxford: that his studies were not neglected durin, 
this period, he has og abundant proofs, in the severa’ 
publications which he has left behind him. After takin 
possession of his estate, he was appointed in 1807 to fill 
the ancient and honourable office of High Sheriff for the 
county of Chester, which, it may with truth be said, he 
executed with t dignity and splendour. A little 
previous to this, however, and at that eventful period when 
the call was so general on the kingdom to arm in 
itsdefence, we may be sure that he would not remain an 
unconcerned and inactive spectator ; on the contrary, he 
was one of the most active both by his purse and example, 
in co-operating with the general enthusiasm of his coun- 

en, and soon raised a company of fine spirited young 
men, of whom he became captain commandant, and b 
his firm, yet conciliatory conduct, — his command, 
he so endeared himself to each individual, that they 
evinced the most honourable and unshaken attachment to 
him during their long continuance as a body. In 1812 
he married Miss Palmer, daughter of the late Capt. Pal- 
mer, R.N., and niece to the celebrated Fyshe Palmer, 
Esq. a lady of great benevolence, beauty, and accom. 
iaenent, who added largely to his portion of rational 
Picity, and who now survives him (with an infant heir) 
to mourn the loss of a most affectionate husband—en- 
deared to her by every quality which could render a man 
amiable and beloved. 

Mr. Astley was known in the literary world as a man 
of superior talents and acquirements ; as an elegant scho- 
lar, and a most accomplished gentleman. His works 
are, Hints to Planters, avery useful little manual, and 
highly commended in the periodical works of the day; 
Graphimania, a poetic epistle, inscribed toJohn Harding, 
Esq. in quarto, 1807—an elegant tribute to the varied ta- 
lents of his friend, and displaying at the same time not 
a slight knowledge of the subjects of the poem, namely, 
literature and the fine arts, his two favourite pursuits 
through life. His next and most celebrated, as well as 
his most vigorous production, was Varnishando, a serio- 
comic poem, addressed to collectors of paintings, in 
quarto, 1809. This, though published anonymously, 
Was pretty generally ascribed to him, from the motto on 
thetitlepage, as well as from the various incidents narrated 
in the poem itself. This poem, it was well known at the 
time, was a severe, but merited attack upon the dishonour- 
able conduct, and barefaced ignorance, of a certain emi- 


largest work, was his Original Poems and Translations, 
in one volume duodecimo, though never published, an 

rinted merely for private distribution amongst his friends. 

n this volume are displayed the attainments of the scho- 
lar, and the man of fine taste; yet amongst so many, 
and written at different periods, their merits must be va- 
rious; but their characteristic excellencies are tenderness 
and feeling, acting upon a mind highly cultivated and 
strongly imbued with the beauties of nature; his critical 
knowledge of the dead and living languages is also amply 
evinced by his numerous translations from the Greek and 


Y | Latin, as well as from the German, French, Italian, &c. 


and show a great facility of versification, agd a happy 
conception of his author. 

His time, however, was by no means exclusively devoted 
to literary pursuits; on the — they were the over- 
flowings of an active mind—the filling up of his leisure 
hours, which must be employed ; witness his numerous and 
important concerns in mining, in planting, and in construct- 
ing new roads, and projecting otherimprovements, all tend- 
ing to the advantage of his Dukinfield estate, the value 
of which, it may safely be asserted, he had more than 
doubled since he came into possession ; together with the 
constant and often unpleasant calls upon his time and 
patience, in the exercise of his arduous duties as a Magis- 
trate, in which latter capacity bis loss will be most severely 
felt by the poor and working classes of the populous 
district in which he acted, ard which left him no time to 
be idle, and scarcely leisure for the enjoyment of the otium 
cum dignitate. These are proofs of the versatile powers 
of his og mind, and consequently of the great loss 
which will be sustained by the want of his superintending 
direction ; and we will venture to assert that it is the lot 
of but few men, so early in life, to become so universally 
respected and beloved whilst living, and to be so sin- 
cerely lamented whendead. Wehavecautiously abstained 
from saying any thing upon the subject of his politics, but 
we may venture to assert, without fear of contradiction, 
or offence to any, that they were those of a staunch Whig, 
and a true friend to the liberties of his country—not the 
rigid or contracted views of: any sect or party—having for 
their sole object the general amelioration of his species, 
and the improvement of their moral character and appi- 
ness; in short, he was an universal philanthropist. e 
chad but one failing, and where is the man who can con- 
scientiously lay hishand upon his breast, and say he has 
80 few?—-he loved too well the convivialities of the table, 
and in this respect only, he resembled his late father; 
but over this let us drop the tear of oblivion, since he has 
fallen prematurely, the victim of its indulgence ; but where 
was the wonder? for asa companion in his own house, his 

wers of captivating were irresistibly fascinating, his 

ospitalities were perfect, and directed to all—with that 
sense, that spirit, and that taste, which made them to all 
very winning. 

But to sum up his character—to his relations he was 
affectionately kind and indulgent—to his friends, when 
once they.had obtained his contidence, his friendship was 
lasting and sincere—to his numerous dependents in the 
various lines of life, he was a liberal and generous patron 
—and.to his large tenantry and labourers he was, pro- 
verbially, a most kind landlord and an indulgent master. 
Open-hearted, frank, generous, and sincere,—im him were 
united all the qualities of a truly good and amiable cha- 
racter ; and he had attained as near to perfection as human 
nature, with all its frailties, will permit. Such was the 
late and now lamented Mr. Astley; in the delingation of 
whose picture, though only a hasty and — sketch, 
it will be allowed by those who knew him, but (though it 
is qnly an outline for some more able hand to fill uy) that 
it is neither caricatured nor overcharged. The death, there- 
fore, of such a man, becomes not only a loss to his more 
particular community, but to the country in general ; and 
we may with truth aver, that we shall be long, take him 
for all in all, before we look upon his like again. 


MU scellanies. 











nent picture-dealer, since dead, with whom, unfortunately, 
Mr. Astley had large transactions. It had a rapid sale, 
and became a all over the kingdom, and 
80 effectually answ the pu of the author, that 
the object of it was not onl eld up to ridicule and con- 
tempt, but was maddened almost to d ion by its con- 
sequences, so as to threaten a prosecution, declaring that 
it haunted him like his ghost wherever he went, and had 
been of incalculable injury to him. A new edition had 
been in preparation for some time, with additions and ex- 
planatory notes, which were in some degree become neces- 
sary, from the length of time since it appeared, and the 
locality of its satire; but whether it will now appear, though 
ready for the press, is rather uncertain. His last and 


Orthography.—Copy of a written paper posted against 
the Red Lion gates, in Beaminster :—Stold or Straid from 
Ashl forst (Ashill Forest) a light bay hog mar colt of the 
hakney kind with large stor in, her face a small wite strak 
upon her right nostel and two wite feet behine who ever 
will give intleyis of the sd coltto Mr Henry Smita of 
— near North Cury shall.recive On guney reword if 
— and half guney if straid and all sendle taeppene 
paid.” 

George Colman being once asked if he were acquainted 








with Theodore Hook, replied, **Oh, yes; Hook and I 
(eye) are old associates.” 





The late Colonel Campbell, of Glenlyon, was grandson 


d | of the Laird of Glenlyen, who commanded the military 


at the sacre of Glenco, and who lived in the Laird of 
Glenco’s house, where he and his men were hospitably re- 
ceived as friends, and entertained a fortnight before the 
execution of his orders. He was playing at cards with 
the family when the first shot was fired, and the murderous 
scene commenced. Col. Campbell entertained the belief, 
then universal in the Highlands, that punishment of the 
cruelty, oppression, or misconduct of an individual, de- 
scended as a curse on his children to the third and fourth 
generation. In 177i he was ordered to superintend the 
execution of the sentence of a court-martial on a soldier 
condemned to be shot. A reprieve was sent, but the whole 
ceremony of the execution was to proceed until the crimi- 
nal was upon his knees, with a cap over his eyes, prepared 
to receive the volley. It was then he was to be informed 
of his pardon. No person was to be told previously, and 
Colonel Campbell was directed not to inform even the 
firing party, who were warned that the signal to fire 
weal be the waving of a white handkerchief by the com- 
manding officer. hen all was — and the cler- 
gyman had left the prisoner on his knees in "momentary 
expectation of his fate, and the firing party were looking 
with intense attention for the signal, Colonel Campers 
put his hand in his pocket for the reprieve, and in pulling 
out the packet the white handkerchief accompanied it, 
and catching the eyes of the party, ~*~ fired, and the un- 
fortunate prisoner was shot dead. The paper dropped 
through Colonel Campbell's fingers, and, clapping his 
hands to his forehead, he exclaimed, ** The curse of God 
and of Glenco is here; I am an unfortunate, ruined 
man.” He tlesired the soldiers to be sent to the barracks, 
instantly quitted the parade, and soon afterwards retired 
from the service. 


Podology.—An ingenious person in Stirling has dis- 
covered or invented a science, to which he gives this name, 
subsidiary or supplemental to Phrenology. Like the 

arent science, Podology professes to be inductive; being 

ottomed on an ample and ever extending experience. 
But we shall let the ingenious person (who has a book on 
the subject in the press) explain himself in his own way.— 
‘* T have observed in more than a thousand pairs of feet, that 
all those who have small knots or bumps on the joints of 
their toes, are exceedingly liable to sudden fits of passion 
for apparently trifliag causes; hence I conclude that r-- 
sentment hath taken up its abode in the toes. ‘This is 
established. Again, I have observed in as many pairs of 
fect, that all those who have the centre of their feet well 
bumped, or, as it is termed, * plain, footed,’ have a strong 
inclination to live in ease, to sleep long, and seldom 
trouble themselves about little things; hence I conelude 
that the middle of the soles of the feet is the abode 
of that modification called indolence. Once more, Sir, 
all those that have long heels are singularly pensive in 
their manners ; hence I infer that the heels are the scat 
of an organ which we may call ponderation. This is es- 
tablished.” 


The Horse.—The peregrinations and vicissitudes of fate 
to which the horse is doomed during life, have repeatedly 
furnished subjects of reflection ; but few are aware to how 
— economical purposes his carcass is converted after 
death, and to how many noisome processes it gives rise. 
The dealers in dead horses, or nackers, as they are termed, 
begin their mercantile anatomy by taking off the shoes 
an on or of them to the farrier; the skins are next 
stripped off, and sold to the tanner ; the carcass is then cut 
into pieces, and boiled in large cauldrons of water, in order 
to extract the fatty matter, which, being skimmed off from 
the surface of the liquor, is ** rendered down” and packed 
in cases for the soap-boiler, or the manufacturer of cart 

tease. Whatever remains after this operation supplies 
the venders of dogs’ and cats’ meat with a dainty article of 
sale; at length the views of the greedy trader are directed 
to the bones of this noble animal; a number of persons 
find — ment in chopping them into small fragments, 
from which the marrow is then extracted by boiling for 
several hours, and added to the fat already obtained from 
the carcass ; the dry remains are employed in the production 
of hartshorn by distillation ; and after this process is 
finished, they are removed from the still, and calcined to 
whiteness, in order to be mixed with clay for the manu- 
facture of porcelain ; or they are consumed for the forma- 
tion of ivory-black. 


Minute Art.—A plate on steel has been recently pub- 
lished in the metropolis, sate the crucifixion ; im. 
mediately over the head of the leemer, a small circle 
appears, the py hy Mo inch in diameter, in which the 
whole of the Lord’s Prayer is engraved ! 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 








Correspondence. | 
THE FINE ARTS. 
— - 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—I do not intend any apology for my intrusion on 
your coluwns, for knowing your attachment to every thing 
connected with the Fine Arts, and your known zeal to 
promote their interest in every possible way, I shall only 
solicit a corner in either of your valuable publications, the 
Mercury or the Kaleidoscope. 1 am an enthusiast in the art 
of modelling and sculpture, and, from the expecience of 
any years, and the opportunities I have been favoured 
with in having access to the best productions, both ancient 
and modern, think myself capable of judging, in some de- 
sree, of the merit of works in this way. This letter is 
preparatory to some critiques on this department of the 
exhibition at the Royal Liverpool Institution, and for the 
reason, that in former exhibitions little or no notice has 
been taken of it; indeed, when I consider how much the 
the arts of sculpture and modelling are raised above the 
taste of our town, I do not wonder they are overlooked, 
for this is the highest style of decorative art, and is rarely 
io be met with, except in the most magnificent structures, 
such as palaces of princes, mansions of nobles and gentry, 
and places of worship, to perpetuate the memory of de- 
parted worth, and illustrate the deeds of statesmen and 
warriors. When we consider the application of this art to 
the most sublime purposes, how can we hope for its culti- 
vation in a commercial town, where there is little to com- 
memorate but the ingenuity of men of traffic, whose great- 
ness too often arises from superior skill in overreaching 
each other ? though there are many honourable exceptions, 
but too few to encourage the successful practice of this dig- 
nified art. When any occasion occurs for the exercise of 
«kill in this way, we are obliged to have recourse to the 
:netropolis, which is the residence of all that is great and 
sublime in the human character; but, do not suppose I 
am degrading my own town; believe me when I say, I hope 
the time is not far distant when we shall be competent to 
vie with the great metropolis, and if we do not furnish 
subjects for illustration, we may furnish artists capable of 
commemorating, by their skill, the talents and virtues of 
the heroes and statesmen of our country. 

My object is to promote the interests of this sublime art, 
as well as to diffuse as much as possibile a taste for it. It 
is worthy of remark, that there is in man a natural pro- 
pensity to immortalize himself by acts of valour or use- 
fulness, and there is also a natural taste for works of mo- 
delling and sculpture; as a proof, witness the success of 
the Italian caterers for the public, who have contributed, 
inainly, to the diffusion of taste, by their multifarious casts 
from works of celebrity, which supply the place of origi- 
nals among the penurious and tasteless, who would fain 
persuade you they are patrons of the arts, by the exhibi- 
tion of these cheap productions, whose most appropriate 
application should be in the study of the artist, as auxili- 
aries or references, and should by no means be admitted as 
decorations in halls, galleries, and staircases of houses of 
taste, usurping the place of original and native produc- 
tions. ‘This sort of decoration can never exhibit the true 
state of the arts in any town, but will have the appearance 
of having transplanted a Greek or Roman mansion into a 
‘own of Great Britain, and must convey the idea that our 
taste had far outstripped the talents of our artists, which 
would be a reflection on our patriotism; or that we had 
Mllen into the affectation of a superiority of taste which we 
lid not possess. Our Institution is highly creditable to 
toe taste of its patrons, and I have the strongest hope 
shat its influence will be very conducive to the improve- 
nent of art, and will ultimately give as much importance 
to the arts, as we can now boast of our commercial pre- 








+ inence, so that arts and commerce may go hand in 
hand, and the merchants of our town be as zealous in the | 
promoton of native talent, as they are proud of their com- 


mercial superiority. 


Allow me to remark, that I have been frequently divert- 
ed by ‘allusions, in company, to our townsmen Deare and 
Gibson, claiming the honour of their talents, when the fact 
is clear, that the support and patronage of these highly 
gifted geniuses were derived from the land to which they 
were transplanted, for want of that pecuniary assistance 
in their own countzy so necessary to the culture of genius 
originating in humble life: I would, therefore, recom- 
mend, that we be as silent as possible on this subject, and, 
on no account, lay any other claim to the townsmanship of 
any artist of celebrity than fs due to us, from our having 
contributed to the development of his superior acquire- 
ments, or nurtured his genius by a liberal patronage. 
Claiming your indulgence for intruding thus far on your 
columns, I remain, Sir, yours, very respectfully, 

St. Ann’s-strect, Aug. 10, 1825. ft 








EMMELINE. 
—__— 

When wilt thou rest thee, sleepless Memory? Wilt 
thou, like the fabled Vampire, insatiate of its victim’s 
blood, still banquet, with a deadly joy, on that dark 
scene, which came upon my heart like the mighty tem- 
pest on some peaceful valley, to leave its ruin on the spot 
for ever ? 

Yes! I saw thee, Emmeline; thee, whom from boy- 
hood I had loved; thee, whom ’mid absence and the 
world’s trials I had cherished as my eartbly hope, the end 
and aim of every labour; thee, who wert the evening 
star that lured me to repose, and whose vision blessed my 
slumbers,—ah! in what other guise than now ! 

I saw thee! and sight more wretched never flash’d on 
mortal eyes! I have beheld the ruins of mighty cities,— 
the world’s pride crumbled in the dust,—yet saw I never 
ruin more woeful than the desolation of that spotless 
mind! 

I saw thee! yet I sought thee not! Was it chance that 
led me to that dread abude of living death, where, mid a 
host of nameless, senseless beings, I found thee, lost, lost 
Emmeline! 

Beauty still sat upon thy faded features, and grace was 
in thy drooping form; the light brown hair still floated on 
that high and noble brow where genius once was throned : 
—and those blue eyes I loved!—what was there? I dare 
not dwell upon that look.—The baubles of childhood were 
scattered round thee, and a straw was in thy hand, which 
thou didst poise, as it were, the sceptre of some fancied 
realm! Then came the flash of joy,—if such as thou 
can feel it! Thy bloodless lips parted with a smile,—and 
thou didst laugh !—yet, such a langh—so long, so loud, so 
shrill,—oh! it has haunted me in the deep silence of mid- 
night hours !—it has sounded in my ears in the sunshine 
of day,—in the gay and busy crowd! 

Thou saw’st not that a friend was by thee;—thou knew’st 
not that a heart was throbbing near thee, which that 
laugh had well nigh broken! The chillness of death 
fellon me, and I Icft thee to that destiny which I could 
not mitigate, and might not share. Yet the remembrance 
of that hour will never fade, till this cold heart shall sleep 
in death! 

I saw thee once, in the bloom of health and youth and 
beauty, when innocence and mirth were with thee, when 
the past was fike a summer’s dream, and the rain-bow of 
hope shone on the future. I have seen thee since, when 
the past and future were not, and when the present was 
itself as nothing. But what has made thee what thou 
art? Was it the mysterious will of Providence, whose 
ways are not as our ways, which bringeth light out of 
darkness, and good out of apparent evil, that bade this 
rayless pight descend upon thee? Was it that inscrutable 
tendency of nature, which passes, like the curse of Cain, 
from generation to generation ? It could not be the world’s 


cold frowns, or the pitiless fangs of poverty. To thee, |: 


Emmeline, these had been but as a child’s sorrows, harm- 
less and transient as a vernal cloud. Religion was thy 
riches; faith was thy strength; and the hopes of heaven 





could never fail thee. Could it be the silent work of 
misery, or the tempest of a heart betrayed; lured by some 
stniling fiend from its young dreams of innocence and 
peace; warmed to a moment's ecstasy by the false hopes of 
things to come, and then ‘* cast as a worthless weed away,” 
to brood to madness on its own lone agony? If it be so, 
if the sweet flower I prized has thus been blighted; if yon 
bright sun still shines upon a wretch so cursed, will I 
not pursue him to the death, till his heart’s blood flows 
like thy tears ? But vengeance belongeth not to man. 
A tardy recompence may yet o’ertake him. One sight, 
one remembrance of thee, may ‘* wake the worm which 
never dieth.”” 

Hadst thou but died, Emmeline! did but the cold 
grave enclose thee : I would weep, perhaps; yet not these 
bitter tears. I would haunt the green sod that wav'd 
o’er thee, and think of thee as one of the blessed, looking 
down from thy bower of bliss on thdse thou loved on 


earth. But this worse than death ! this living sepulchre! 


—rest, Memory rest! NATHAN. 


Co Corresponvents. 


Tue Late F. D. Astugy, Esg.—A friend cautions us not to 
copy from the Stockport Advertiser the biographical sketch 
of this gentleman which appeared therein, as it is objection- 
able in several respects. We knew nothing of Mr. Astley; 
but the note of our friend did not reach us until too late 
for our guidance. 














Trip To BANGor, &c.—This journal is brought to a cunclusion 
in our present number; and the writer has to state, that 
any imperfection it may contain must be attributed to the 
following circumstances:—It has been chiefly committed 
to paper, a few lines at a time, in the intervals casually 
occurring in a rapid journey of business, in Lancashire; 
it was written entirely from recollection, no memoranda 
having been taken during the Welsh trip; and the writer 
has not had the opportunity, with one exception, of read- 
ing any of the printer’s proofs. 


We advise Allan to reconsider the first stanza of the piece he 
has sent us for insertion. We cannot understand how a 
rose, after it has withered and died, can still retain all its 
fragrance, unless, indeed, Allan has’ chymically metamor- 
phosed his fiower into Essence of Roses. The verse we 
wish him to revise is this, 

The rose you presented has withered and died, 
No trace of tts beauty remains ; 

Yet, though sadly’tis changed since it bloom'd in tts pride, 
It still all its fragrance retains. 





ADVICE TO THE FEMALE Srx.—We cannot minutely specify all 
the reasons that induce us to decline the insertion of the 
last favour of a correspondent, some of whose recent com- 
munications have appeared in the Kaleidoscope. We can- 
not help thinking it conveys some advice which would be 
insulting to married women of common sense and com- 
mon prudence. We cannot tell exactly how it is, but the 
letter bordersupon astyle which we consider not altogether 
unobjectionable. 


BerTHoveN.—The anecdote of this celebrated musician, 
transcribed for our use by a fair correspondent from the 
North, is reserved for our next publication. 





STEAM NAVIGATION.—The interesting paper recommended by 
4 Mechanic is on our list of articles for early appropriation. 





Music.—One of the songs of our Chester friend 1s preparing 
for immediate publication. — 





In order to bring the Trip to Menai Bridge to a close in our 
present number, we must postpone the German story of 
our friend Sperans, and the essay of #V., on the advantages 
of an amiable temper, both of which shall certainly appear 
next week. 





We have further to make our acknowledgments to Amator, 
E.M., L. F., and some “ Lines of advice to a Friend,” &c. 





Cuess Matcu Between Lonpon AND Epinpurca.—We intend, 
in our next, to give the position of the third game now play- 
ing between the chess-players of London and Edinburgh, 
as far as the moves have been published. The Edinburgh 
amateurs, who had the move, have made twelve moves; 
and their adversaries thirteen moves. 
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